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was a perpetual menace to their town; the inhabit-
ants of Beam bore with impatience the presence of
Catholic priests, which, though secured by the Edict
of Nantes, had only recently been enforced by the
Government; the dismantling of many fortified
towns was a source of bitterness to eager religionists
who believed that the safety of their faith could only
be secured by practical independence of a Catholic
sovereign. Between the Government and the
Huguenot party there was an irrepressible conflict,
but the final struggle was precipitated by the weak
ambition of a trifler.

In 1624, Charles I. married Henrietta of France,
a sister of Louis XIII. The French hoped that
this alliance would not only promote amity between
their country and England, but would secure some
indulgence for persecuted Catholics. In both an-
ticipations they were disappointed. The alliance
was followed by constant bickerings over the non-
observance of some of the conditions of the marriage
contract. The French complained that the servants
of Henrietta were dismissed, that she was harshly
treated, and that the lot of the English Catholics
became worse instead of better. The English re-
plied that the French had failed to perform the
conditions of the marriage agreement, that the
Huguenots were ill-treated, and that Richelieu's
foreign policy was tricky and deceitful.

The Duke of Buckingham was then at the height
of his favour, and he had been sent to Paris to re-
ceive the French bride in his master's behalf. In a
Court accustomed to magnificent display, Bucking-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